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Ella of Garveloch, a Tale. By Harriet Martineau. (Jllus- 
trations of Political Economy, No 5.) London. Fox. 
1832. 

Tue present volume is, in every respect, equal to its pre- 
decessors, and in point of interest as a story and beautiful 
delineation of character, it strikes us as superior to them 
all. Asa teacher of Political Economy, we have no doubt 
that the writings of Miss Martineau will do infinite service, 
in correcting misconceptions and establishing right prin- 
ciples ; but when. these ends are accompl 

universal understanding of the subj shall have converted 

her propositions into penny oe 

the less read,—on the contrary, we 





hic sketches of external nature and human life, with 
which they all more or less abound. 

Ella of Garveloch, the heroine of the tale before us, 

is a sort of Flora MclIvor, under very different cireum- 


stances, and possessing, on the whole, a more admirable | 
n 


character. Flora’s circumstances she would not have 


been less heroic, perhaps not less romantic, but she would — 
certainly have excelled her in those softer qualities which, | 
without being at all allied to weakness, are in apeculiar | 
degree feminine. The scene of thetale isin Garveloch, | 


a small tinnd-ncerchonmmnetointede aaa The 
inhabitants are’ represented as a at the time of the 


story but little intercourse with the 


< oqeui country, and | 
not much among themselves : indeed the nature of the land, _ 


with its irregularities of rocks, cliffs, and valleys, was alone 


sufficient to restrict intercourse to occasions of necessity. | 


The characters introduced are pretty numerous. First of 
all, there is the Laird, an excellent sample of his order ; 


one who did not follow in the beaten track of his prede- | 


cessors, visitors of their tenantry once in their lives or not 
at all, but who 

‘Came again and again, sometimes attended only by his 
steward, and sometimes by as curious as himself. He 
destroyed the average (of visits) we*have spoken of greatly to 
the joy of the island tenantry, and tothe annoyance of the old 


steward, who much preferred talking big in the name of the | 


laird, and doing what he pleased among the people, to following 


his principal in his.excursions, standing by to bear the statements . 


of the tenantry, and receiving directions concerning their affairs.’ 


The steward himself, Mr Callum, a man of considerable 
self-importance, and th 


h being curtailed of what he 
deems his fair proportion of official consequence, apt to | 
become petulent and arbitrary. The Murdoch family, | 


indolent people, occupying a farm, and bringing distress 
upon themselves, by neglecting timely reforms and repairs. 
A fisherman’s family, consisting (the parents being «lead ) 
of Ronald, Fergus, Archie, and their sister Elia. Their 
guide and protector, Angus, the lover of Ella, The 
two elder brothers, Ronald and-Fergus, are good but not 
remarkable youths of the ages of 16 and 14: Archie, the 
youngest, is 12, weak in intellect, but kind and happy 
whea left to che enjoyments of which his imperfect 
faculties are susceptible. The character of Ella is in all 
respects a delightful one to contemplate, but more 
especially in reference to the mentally. delicate and fragile 
Archie, The story commences witha visit of the laird, 
which happens just as the funeral of the father of this 


and the | 


they will not be | 
ici they will be | 
more—for the sake of that fine vein of humanity and those — 





interesting family was taking place. The laird gets into 
commen with the two elder sons; they speak. of 
rchie :— 


* « He takes to no folly, only to sport, Sir ; and he is wiser 
than we about many things, and. sees farther. He is always 
housed before a tempest, or safe in a hole in the rock, like the 
birds he seems to learn from, while we breast the wind as we 
may, far from homes -When he is:dull or low, Ella takes better 
care of bim than we could do. She just puts fresh heather under 
him and sings, and he sleeps sometimes many days together.’ 

When the laird first saw Ella, he is somewhat. dis- 
appointed in her appearance; but the particulars, in 
which she appeared less attractive were those which, 
when explained, redounded most to her honour :— 


* She might have been taken for the mother of Archie, though 
she was in fact no more than five and twenty. © Tall and gauot in 
person, and thinking as little of adornment in dress as her 
counityWomen in general on ordinary occasions, there was 
nothing at first sight to attract a stranger, Her feet were bare, 
according to the aviversal custom ; her hair unconfined by an 
cap, banging down from under the plaid, itself strapped rouo 
her im preparation for rowing her boat home ; she looked so 
unlike the maidens of a Givilized ‘country, that the laird, well 
as he knew his own tenahtry, was startled. When he looked 
again, however, and observed the strong expression of her eye, 
and of her weather-stained features; when he remembered 
“ ae toils ov i wadergone, pet that her heart was now troubled 
with natural grief, he felt that he was wrong in expectin 
whereat was not to be found.’ - Bevin oe 

We cannot pursue the story minutely ; Ella is through- 
out the active genius of the family, making arrangements 
with the laird, obviating difficulties, encountering dangers, 
and always thinking least” therself, We shall intro- 
duce her agaitisin copnectiof’ with young Archie. A 
question arises’ between her and brother Ronald, as to 
who shall pay the rent to the steward. Ronald is desirous 
of having an opportunity to ‘ shew off” a little to the self- 
important man, and afterwards says :— 

‘ “ T should like to make Archie do it for once. Do you think 
we could teach him his lesson?”—* I will not have it tried,” said 
Ella decidedly. ‘ Archie is not made to hold a money-pouch, or 
to have any worldly dealings.”—** Yet he brings in what helps 
to fill it."—*: And how innocently! Itis love for the things that 
God made that makes him follow sport. ‘The birds are his play- 
mates, while they wheel round his head; and when he takes 
them on the nest, he has no thought of gain—and evil be to 
him that first puts the thought into him! He strokes their soft 
feathers against his cheek, and watches the while specks wan- 
dering through the water like snow-flakes through the air. He 
does not look beyond the pleasure to his eyes and to his heart, 
and he never shall; and gold and silver are not the things to 
give pleasure to such an eye and such a heart, and he shail never 
know them.” —‘‘ Then he can never know how much he owes 
you, Ella, for the care you take of him. He little guesses 
how you have spun half the night to make his plaid, and 

won money hardly te find him a bonnet, and all the 
toil of your fishing, and grinding, and».baking."—* And 
why should he? He loves me, and all the: better for not 
knowing why. He wears his plaid asthe birds-do their feathers ; 
he feels it warm, and never thinks where it.came from. He 
finds his barley cakes and fresh water in‘bie cave, as lambs find 
clover and springs in their pasture. I see him satisfied, and like 
that he should love me for whatcosts me no toil—for singing when 
he is heavy, and for wearing what he brings me when he is merry. 
When he lays his hot head in my lap, or pcg to make 
me listen to the wind, I value bile Tawe | more for its not 
being bought.” . 
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The relative situations of landlord and tenant are 
nicely adjusted in the following passage, with which we 
must conclude our extracts. It is part of a dialogue 
between Callum the steward and the laird. 


**She has a proud spirit, Callum.”"—‘‘ Proud! her pride ill 
becomes one that lives under your honour, and it is more 
than I can master. There is no Cicgieg her down ; and if she 
puts her spirit into her brothers, they will be beyond my reach 

uite.”’-“‘How do youmean, Callum? Why should you bring them 
verze >" Only to make them like others that live under such 
as you,—gratefal and humble, and ready to obey.”—** To obey 
your pleasure, I suppose. MrCallum, there has been far too 
much servile obedience among the lower orders of our people, 
one sign of which is their revengeful and turbulent temper. If 
they were less ready to wateh our pleasures in matters that do 
not concern them, they would do fewer deeds that call for 
revenge, and have fewer causes of quarrel.” ’ 


The steward admits that Ella is a peaceable woman, 


regular in her payments and hospitable ; upon which the 
laird continues :— 


*“ Then for what, in the name of wonder, Callum, would 
you have her be grateful and obey ? I never did her any service 
that I am aware of (though I hope to do some yet), and I know 
of no title to her obedience that either you or Ican urge. Can 
you tell me of any ?” 

Callum stared, while he asked if one party was not landlord 
and the other tenant. 


* © You are full of your Scotch prejudices, I see, Callum, as 1 
wasonce. Only go into England, and you will see that land- 
lord and tenant are not master and slave, as we in the Highlands 
have ever been apt to think. In my opinion their connexion 
stands thus,—and f tell it. you, that you may take care not to 
exact an obedience which I am far from wishing to claim from 
my tenants,—the owner and occupier of a farm, or other estate, 
both wish to make gain, aud for this purpose unite their resources. 
He who posseses land wishes to profit by it, without the trouble of 
cultivating it himself; he who would occupy has money, but no 
Jand to lay it out upon, so he pays money for the use of the land, 
and more money for the labour which is to till it (uoless he sup- 
plies the labour himself.) His tillage should restore him his 
money with gaiu. Now why should the notion of obedience 
enter into a contract like this ?’”’ 


The truth is, that, properly considered, there is very 
little obligation incurred on any side, in the various rela- 
tions which subsist in civilized society. All are entered 
into on the principle of mutual convenience, and the plea 
of one more than another to be arbitrary or ill-tempered, 
is without foundation in reason. 








THE SLAVE. 
‘ With this dagger 
I gave a solemn vow of dire importance.’—Orwar. 





Tue priest looked on the dying slave, 
And held the blessed cross on high, 
And bade the suff’rer strive to save 
His soul ere he should die. 
And he, the dying man, thus brok> 
From silence into words of dread, 
And cursed his owner as he spoke, 
Of Hope that long was dead. 


Weep not for me; I ask no tear 

To mock me die or mourn my death ; 
Weep not for me, but, silent, hear 

The last words of my fleeting breath :— 
You bid me now my sins confess 

To save my soul from endless hell ; 

And you shall hear how sinned I~Yes, 
To me ’tis sweet such tale to tell, 


When life was young, as earliest spring, 

This whisp'ring tongue could boldly sing 

An heroic tale, or patriot song— 

When hope was fair, these limbs were strong ; 





Then from this eye there flashed a ray 
With all the fire of youth ’twas beaming ; 
And then the hair that now is grey, 

In clusters dark was thickly streaming. 
Then was I blest—ob, then I might 
Perchance have heard thy word of light,— 
Have loved thy God—ah, more than thou, 
Priest of his faith—have loved his law ; 
But such must never be ; for now 

This transient life is almost o’er, 

And I must hope for mercy where 

I cannot, may not, raise a prayer. 


Priest! for revenge I've staked my soul, 

Such as I never could forget. 

Oh! even now 't has sweet controul 

O’er every feeling ;—even yet 

T told ye that in younger day 

My lamp of life did brightly burn ; 

But oh! such times are past away, . 
Times which may never more return. 

Curse on that one who bound me here, 

A slave from all that made life dear. 


Within mine own, my native land, 

I dwelled, the leader of a band 

Of warlike youths, and soon I felt C73 
A warrior’s soul to love could melt. 

Father, I lov'd a native girl ; 

Perchance you might not deem her bright ;— 
She was not fair with auburn curl— 

Her eye it was not blue or light— 

But she was dark, Ah! dark as night ; 

But when the stars shoot forth their rays, 
With form too fine for tongue to praise. 

We fondly loved ; and that we loved 

She well has shewn, and I have proved. 

Oh, then was life a field of flowers, 

And hope seemed more than passing dream, 
And brightest happiness was ours— 

A fading light that did not seem ; 

But a such joy, could never last, 

As sunbeams came, as sunbeams past. 


Your Christrian tribes—oh, are they such, 
Or do they only bear the name ?— 
One damred night did fiercely rush, 
Mid tides of blood and raging flame, 
Upon our tents, and seized their prey, 
And bore us from our homes away ; 
And I and her I loved were borne, 
With mad'ning brain and hearts forlorn, 
By chance together in the bark 
That brought us hither; we were thrown 
Down—down in narrow prisons dark. 
Yet still by chance were placed alone, 
The last, last time, that we might be, 
No longer then the glad and free. 
And still I cheered my weeping love, 
And bade her not so much despair, 
That we might even once more rove 
Within our land mid flowers fair ; 
Or even if such might not be, 
Together share our slavery. 

(To be continued. } 








ZAIDE AND ZAIDA. 
A TALE OF MOORISH SPAIN. 


By Purio-Tcua. 
(Continued. } 





On the morrow, Zaide called one of his kinsmen to him ; 
who, though a valiant man, was reduced to poverty, owing 
to a series of ill fortune, and said, ‘ Kinsman, I give you 
that galley and all she contains; I have wealth enough 
without her; and at the head of my gallant crew, you will 
soon be wealthy also; but you must promise me that your 
standard shall never quail to the Christian foeman, who 





have so often fled before its gold-burnished creseent.’— 
* Never, by holy Ala,’ replied his kinsman, and the same 
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day he put to sea; but his ill-fortune pursued him, for 
before two days had expired, he was beset by three Chris- 
tian warships, and defended himself so furiously, that two- 
thirds of his people were killed, and then he set fire to the 
vessel with his own hand, rather than suffer her to fall a 
prey to the enemy; two of the Christian vessels which 
were grappled with her caught the flames, and the brave 
man was drowned, amidst a host of foes. 

On the night of Zaida’s arrival in Granada, Zaide pre- 
sented himself at her window, and for many months the 
evening hour beheld him punctual at his post, enjoying 
sweet converse with her for whose dear sake he had 
abandoned every other pursuit of life. Their intimacy 
could not be long concealed, and the tongues of disap- 
pointed lovers conveyed the news to the ears of the jealous 
parent, so that Zaida was secluded in the interior of the 
house, and no longer permitted to approach the public 
windows, All Granada now talked of the loves of Zaide 
and Zaida; and the former, become desperate at being 
denied the sight of his mistress, wandered in open day up 
and down the street, before the doors which enclosed his 
heloved. Her father, seeing this, gave out that he in- 
tended to marry his daughter to another person, in the 
hope of causing Zaide to cease his pursuit ; and, lest the 
honour of Zaida should be injured in public estimation, 
he caused her to be still closer shut up, and some one to 
be kept constantly with her, to prevent the possibility 
of her approaching the windows to speak with Zaide. 

But notwithstanding this, Zaide did not cease to ride 
constantly through the street, in hopes of by chance see- 
ing his mistress ; or by a still more happy chance, perhaps 
meeting with his rival, and extinguishing his hopes with 
his life; and his mistress Zaida, on her part, loved her 
young hero with, if possible, more ardour than ever. The 
voice of fame now spread abroad through the whole city, 
that the father of Zaida was about to marry her toa 
powerful and wealthy Moor of Ronda, and the fierce 
Zaide could neither find rest by night nor day, occupied 
with his conflicting thoughts, endeavouring to learn the 
name of his rival, and defy him to mortal combat ; and 
wandering without ceasing through the street of his lady 
love, for the purpose of s ing to her; as, with jealous 
fear, he sometimes fancied that she had changed her 
mind with regard to him, and willingly consented to the 
marriage, otherwise she would not have broken her word, 
but have kept her faith with him, to present herself at the 
balcony, and talk with him as usual. 

One evening, he leaned aguinst his fiery barb opposite 
the balcony, while desperation and fury shot from his 
eyes, at seeing that she approached not. Wildly he in- 
voked her name, and madly grasped the terrible scymitar 
which hung by his side, as if he had seen his rival ap- 
proach. The beautiful Zaida, who suffered no less pain 
and anxiety than her lover, eagerly desiring to speak with 
him, and give him an account of all that had befallen her, 
by a fortunate chance at this time made her escape from 
her attendant, and rushed to the balcony, from whence 
she beheld her sad and despairing lover, in the attitude 
before described. Lifting his eyes from the ground, and 
seeing his lovely Zaide come forth, more beauteous than 
the moon upon the clouds of night, or the sun after a tem- 
pest, every sorrow rapidly fled away, as he rushed forward 
and spoke to her in the following words :— 

* Ala guard thee, beauteous Zaida! Is it truth that thy 
father is about to marry thee to another, who comes from 
the lands where he himself was born? - If this is truth, 
tell it unto me openly; seek not to hide it, nor keep me 
longer in suspense; for if it be the truth, I swear by the 
holy Ala, that the Moor who to thy hand shall 
die by mine; he shall not me of that which is the 
whole world to me.’ The beautiful Zaida replied : ‘ Thus 





it is, my Zaide; my father is resolved to marry me ; there- 
fore console thyself, and seek some other fair one, who 
may respond to thy passion, for many there are who will 
promptly yield to thy great worth. Heaven knows I have 
loved thee, in spite of my lineage. Heaven knows the 
sorrows with which both my father and mother have 
afflicted me on account of my love for thee.’—‘ Cruel girl,’ 
replied Zaide, ‘ Is this thy word? Is this the faith which 
thou hast sworn to be mine till death ?"—* Hasten away,’ 
Zaide,’ she answered, ‘ for hither comes my father, seek- 
ing for me; have patience, I pray thee.’ Saying this, she 
quitted the balcony weeping, leaving her lover oppressed 
with the burden of sad and gloomy thoughts, without 
knowing how to alleviate his grief. Yet still, determining 
not to cease his/pretensions, he suffered not hopeto escape 
from his mind, and quitted the spot, leaving his spirit 
behind him. 


MARGARET ; OR, THE DAUGHTER'S TRIAL. 





LETTER XXIX. 
{Concluded.] 
He (SirW.) continued. ‘ With such sentiments you will not 
be surprised at my indignation when, returning to England, 
I found that a cousin of mine had been the victim of this 
injustice ; her heart and hand I knew had been engaged 
toa man of equal fortune and years, before I left the 
country, and I called upon him immediately I arrived, 
expecting to participate the pleasure arising from a union 
of affection, He had the cold-bloodedness to tell me, 
without a blush, that circumstanees had arisen which pre- 
cluded their ever being united, but that he was still her 
well-wisher, and would have proved so, had she not 
thought proper to resent the unavoidable breaking off of 
the connection, and to remove out of the reach of ‘her 
friends. When I enquired concerning her among ber 
relations, lamenting her disappointment, they shook their 
heads, called her a disgrace to their family, and seemed 
rejoiced at her disappearance, since it saved their pride 
from being put to the blush. At length I learned, through 
all the mystery and horror, that poor Sophia had yielded 
to this “trustingness of her affectionate heart, and placed 
her honour in the keeping of the villain who sought her 
in marriage ; perhaps you will think she had a fortunate 
escape from being tied for life to sucha pitiful rascal, and 
if society were rightly constituted, I agree with you, 
since an affectionate woman could never have found hap- 
piness with one who would abandon the creature whose 
misery he had made; but the world thinks not so; her 
family thinks not so; she had lost caste ; every voice and 
hand were against her ; and she withdrew from the storm, 
whilst her betrayer is received and caressed in all fashion- 
able societies, (he walked about the room much agitated, 
whilst Lady Susan and I felt for our pocket-handker- 
chiefs), he resumed,—lI will not detain you by an account 
of the means I used to discover her: they were fruitless 
until about a fortnight since, when I learned, by chance, 
she was dwelling ata lonely lodging in the extreme of 
poverty; I went to her, and by argument and entreaty 
—— upon her, for her child’s sake, to remove to my 
odging, and have medical advice, and good nursing. 
Barlow and my housekeeper are both summoned te 
London to attend upon her ; but, alas! I fear her health 
is ruined, and that she is gradually sinking into a decline ; 
the greatest difficulty is to reconcile her to herself, for 
she too believes that she is disgraced in this world and 
the next. Flowers used to be great favourites with her, 
and when a romping girl at my father’s, poor George and 


I used every morning to bring her a huge nosegay, and 
ot a kiss for our reward. I have a hired iage for 
er use, (Lady Susan looked triumphantly at me) and 

she amuses herself sometimes of a morning at Coville’s, 
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or some other nursery-ground, but kindness I suspect, 
comes too late—if she meets any female in the walks of 
the grounds, she shrinks back, and her spirits are over- 
cast for hours if they speak to her.—‘ I know’ she’says, 
mournfully, ‘they would not address me, if they knew 
me for the guilty thing I am, or notice my lovely boy, did 
they imagine him fatherless ?—Thus she wastes away in 
anguish and self-reproach, though a more amiable being 
never existed ; slie was very weak and nervous this mor- 
ning, and Arthur I feared would fatigue her, as she is his 
only playfellow; in my distress as head nurse, I 
brought him hither, and bespeak your charity in his behalf, 
not only for a day, but soon, when I fear he will be 
entirely motherless.’—My tears by this time flowed fast 
(not, I shame to confess, eg oy for poor Sophia’s 
wrongs, some were for joy that Sir William was exonera- 
ted from blame, and proved as benevolent as I had ever 
deemed him) ; I could not, at the moment, speak, but ran 
and caught up the child, embracing him as au earnest of 
my affection; Walter Campbell grasped Sir William’s 
hand, he understood us both, returned my uncle’s pres- 
sure of the hand, and kissed mine so fervently, that my 
cheeks were crimsoned up to the temples.—‘ Ah!’ said 
Lady Susan, playfully, ‘I envy you, Margaret, your pretty 
puppet, and I know you will make the young rogue so 
fond of you, that I shall have a dangerous rival in his 
cherry cheeks.’—‘ To avoid that,’ I replied, smiling 
through my tears, ‘ you shall assist me in spoiling bim.’— 
‘ & couple of hopeful nurses,’ said my uncle, ‘ will ruin 
the urchin in a week ; but.I’ll engage, neither of you will 
be as great a favourite with him as myself.’ Lady Susan’s 
carriage being just then announced, she bade us reluc~ 
tantly, farewell, and my uncle taking her hand, claimed 
the privilege of handing her down stairs; whilst he was 
out of the room, Sir William said, ‘ [ would not pain your 
modesty, dear Miss Campbell, by giving utterange to the 

raises and thanks I owe you; it is an anxious task, I 

ave required of you; but I feared to trust him to the in- 
judicious management of servants; he is too young for 
school, and a friend, in whose family I could place him 
with advantage, is at present on the continent.’ 


Margaret Do not begrudge me the pleasure [ shall | 


have in taking charge of the dear boy: when you are dis- 
satisfied with my care, remove him, but not till then. 
Sir William. With no one could he be half so happy. 
Ah, you lucky rogue, what an enviable nestling place is 
yours. (The child’s head rested on my bosom). 
He kissed the rosy cheek that lay uppermost, and in so 
doing, his face came in contact with mine, and he seemed 
in no burry to remove it.. As Miss Byron says, I thought 
the action free, my dear, but I did not know well how to 
check it; and, vexatious enough, in came my uncle, and 
caught us in this pretty situation, What must he think ? for 
I felt. I blushed all over, and SirWilliam, I thought, looked 
not over wise; but in a moment he turned the discourse 
to something pleasant. Oh! these.4nen, I fear, are all 
practised in the ways of deceptiow. Walter Campbell, 
with his usual goodness, proposed I should visit his 
cousin, if Sir William thought it would be pleasant to 
her, and even to remove hér to our apartments, where I 
might bestow my undivided attention towards her recovery. 
Sir William, Thanks, thanks, my dear friend: it is 
really quite refreshing to meet with hearts uncontami- 
nated with prudery and worldly considerations ; but I fear 
Sophia aan not be equal to see your niece; I will how- 
ever propose it to her. 
Margaret. Suppose I were to write a note as your 
friend, who, hearing your cousin was in ill health, begged 








to offer my society occasionally, to read or sit with her, 
or accompany her in some pleasant morning drives. 

Sir William. It is an excellent thought: do, dear Mar- 
garet. I shall introduce it by saying you have her little 
Arthur in charge. Apropos, I ought to apologize for 
calling you sometimes by your baptismal name, but really 
our intimacy seems to be of long standing. 

Walter Campbell. Oh, Margaret is not ceremonious ; 
she ranks you already as her friend, and can readily 
excuse any omission of etiquette. 

I soon finished my note, and Sir William took his 
leave. After his departure, I related to my uncle Miss 
Mordaunt’s version of this affair. He merely shrugged 
his shoulders, and said calmly, ‘1 am not surprised, 
child; the world is generally so good-natured as to’ put 
the worst construction on a man’s actions. We must be 
contented to do good for our own heart’s satisfaction, 
and the approval of a few who know the spring of our 
actions. One bad effect, however, arises from this gos- 
sipping: Sir William’s actions will be overrated in your 
estimation, in proportion to the injustice your thoughts 
did him before ; and it is always dangerous for young pere 
sons tocreatean idol for their wild imaginations to worship.’ 

He said this carelessly ; but my guilty heart made me 
conscious of its justice. I fear he thinks me silly girl 
enough to be in love, as it is called, with this man, who 
never mentioned the word to me. Surely I am not such 
a fool: I may be pleased with his manners, at once so 
gay and so courteous,—admire his accomplishments and 
virtues, without losing my heart to him. Do I not feel 
all this for Walter Campbell and good Padre Ferguson? 
aye, and more too. Surely, it requires years.to create 
so strong an affection as to supersede all the tender recol-_ 
lections of infancy and youth. Towards you, my dear 
Emily, my heart was soon attracted ; never was I happier 
than when sauntering in the cloisters or convent garden, 
with our arms clasped round each other’s waist : we built 
castles in the air, for future days of rural life in the same 
neighbourhood, where we should enact the benevolent 
ladies of the village, protect orphans, portion maidens, 
give prizes to youth, and rewards for industry. Our ideal 
domains were perfect terrestrial paradises, tull of roses 
and turtle doves, with an everlasting spring breathing 
around; but lovers for ourselves were never mentioned 
except in perspective, as knights of old waiting for years 
to gain their mistresses’ smiles and favours. Lady Susan 


| resembles you greatly,—so kind, so playful; and I am 


grateful for the partiality with which she always distin- 
guishes me; but with Sir William it is quite different : f 
feel rather timid and flurried, than at ease in his presence, 
and even were there any chance of his preferring me to 


. the many titled and handsome women he must have 


seen ; the difference of our faith would be an insuperable 
bar; for though I hope I am not bigotted, 1 should 
always be anxious lest his opinions might not lead him 
to happiness, or that confidence in each other was not 
entire, since we differed in so material a point. No, my 
dear Emily, I am convinced, I cannot be in love with 
this amiable man, but I admire him; and I feel proud 
that he considers me his friend. I hope this is not an 
excess of vanity on my part; his trusting little Arthur 
with me I think warrants it,—but perhaps not; it may be 
— that I am a person of no consequence in the world, 
and therefore might have less scruple in committing my- 
self. But yet this seems an ungenerous construction to 
lay to his charge. I am strangely undecided; but of 
this be assured, I am notin love, but ever your own 
affectionate MarGarer. 
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